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Common Wild Flowers of New York State 


PATRICIA ELLISON 


Wild flowers are a continuous source of pleasure to the lover of the 
out-of-doors. This bulletin is offered as an aid to you who are already 
interested in wild flowers, and is intended to serve as a stepping stone to 
increasing your knowledge and appreciation of our native plants. When 
you have mastered some of the basic skills of plant identification and are 
familiar with many of the plants in this publication, you will want to turn 
to the annotated bibliography. There are listed a number of recom- 
mended publications with which you can follow your study of wild flowers 
as far as you want. 

It is impossible to represent all the common wild flowers in a bulletin 
of this size. Perhaps many of your favorites have been omitted. Nor is it 
feasible to print all the local names by which plants that are included are 
known. Most wild flowers have many common names, given by people in 
various areas. For our purposes, only one or two of the most frequently 
used names have been given. In addition, the scientific name (for example, 
Aquilegia canadensis) is given. This name will be the same for any given 
plant in all areas of this country and all parts of the world (except when 
there is disagreement among the botanists). 

It is hoped that this bulletin will deepen your interest in wild plants. 

Our wild flowers are a large part of the natural beauty of New York State. 
When you know and love our natural surroundings, you will want to pro- 
tect them. 
How to use this bulletin. The plants are arranged in the order that a bota- 
nist might use. This is based on the “family relationships” of the plants. 
As you become familiar with them, these relationships, particularly noted 
in the structure and arrangement of the parts of the flower, are very help- 
ful in identifying unknown plants. 

In order to conserve space, a brief scientific style is used. Unfamiliar 


words are defined in the glossary. 
To identify an unknown wild flower: 
1. Thumb through the bulletin looking for plants with the general 
appearance of the plant you are trying to identify. 
2. Check the listed color of the flower and the period of blossoming 
to see if these are the same as the plant in question. Both may vary 
somewhat. Make allowances for unusually warm or cold weather. 
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3. Check the details in the printed description, such as: number of 
petals, sepals, and stamens; nature of leaves; height; area where 
usually found. Remember that only a limited number of plants 
are included in this bulletin. 


Sending in plants for identification. If you are fairly sure about the identi- 
fication of a plant but need positive proof, you may send the plant to the 
Extension Correspondent Department of Botany, New York State College 
of Agriculture, Ithaca, New York. 

Pick a plant that is representative of the group in which you are inter- 
ested. Be sure it has flowers, fruits, leaves and stem, or as many of these 
items as possible. Press it between sheets of newspaper by spreading the 
plant on the paper and weighting it with a book or pile of magazines 
until dry. Pack between pieces of cardboard for mailing. 


Protected Wild Flowers 
The state law on wild flowers is found in Subdivision 2 of Section 
1425 of the Penal Law, as last amended by Chapter 298 of the Laws of 
1940, effective September 1, 1940. It is as follows: 


Anyone is guilty of a misdemeanor who wilfully “Cuts down, girdles or otherwise 
injures or destroys, a fruit, shade or ornamental tree standing on the lands of another, 
or takes, picks, plucks, severs, carries away, removes, or injures, in a manner to kill or 
cause to die, or destroys any plant, shrub, tree or vine, of any wild or cultivated trail- 
ing arbutus (Epigaea repens), lotus flower (Nelumbo lutea), flowering dogwood 
(Cornus florida), mountain laurel (Kalmia latifolia) or pink lady's slipper or any of 
the moccasin flowers including Cypripedium acaule, Cypripedium pubescens, Cypri- 
pedium parviflorum, Cypripedium regina or either Gentiana crinita or Gentiana 
andrewsii or ferns of any kind growing on the lands of the people of the state, or in 
any street, highway, public place or park belonging to or under the control of any 
county, city, town or village; or wilfully digs up, takes or carries away the hart’s tongue 
fern (Scolopendrium vulgare) from any location in Onondaga or Madison counties; or 
wilfully picks, destroys, digs up, takes or carries away the white lady's slipper (Cypri- 
pedium candidum) from any location in Genesee county.” 


Plants are also protected under regulations of the Conservation Depart- 
ment. These prohibit wild flower or tree vandalism on State lands in gen- 
eral and on lands under the Conservation Department. 

In brief, although our wild flowers may be picked on your own land, or 
by permission, on land of another private individual, certain rare wild 
flowers growing on city, county or state properties or roadsides may not 
be picked under the law, nor may any plant be picked or destroyed on 
State lands, such as State parks. 

Although only these plants are protected by law, there are many other 
wild flowers, which, because of their rarity, slow growth, poor seeding 
ability, or other reason, will not be picked by a thoughtful person. The 
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following lists will be helpful in determining what should and should 


not be picked. 


NATIVE WILD FLOWERS WHICH SHOULD NOT BE PICKED 


Azalea 

Bloodroot 

Bluebells 

*Blue Bottles or Closed 
Gentian 

Butterfly Weed 

Cardinal Flower 

Clematis (blue) 

Dogtooth Violet 
(Adder’s Tongue) 

*Flowering Dogwood 


*Fringed Gentian 

Ginseng 

Golden Seal 

Ground Pine 

Harebell 

*Hart’s Tongue Fern 

Indian Pipe 

*Pink Lady's Slipper 

*Stemless Lady's Slipper 
(Moccasin Flower) 

*White Lady's Slipper 


*Species protected by law in New York State 


NATIVE WILD FLOWERS WHICH CAN BE PICKED IN 


*Yellow Lady's Slipper 
Lily 

*Lotus (Nelumbo lutea) 
Moss Pink (Phlox) 
*Mountain Laurel 
Orchids (all species) 
Pitcher Plant 
Rhododendron 
Sundew 

*Trailing Arbutus 
Trillium (painted) 


MODERATION IF 


THE ROOTS ARE NOT DISTURBED AND PLENTY OF FLOWERS ARE LEFT 


Anemone 
Arrow-woods 
Baneberry 

(red and white) 
Beard Tongue 
Bellwort 
Blueberry 
Blue Flag 
Bluets 
Clematis (white) 
Cranesbill 

(Wild Geranium) 
Cress 
Dutchman's Breeches 


TO GO TO SEED 


False Solomon's Seal 
Hepatica 
Honeysuckle 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit 
Lobelia 

Lupine 

Marsh Marigold 
May Apple 
Milkwort 

New Jersey Tea 
Partridge Berry 
Phlox (blue) 
Purple Loosestrife 
Rue Anemone 


Shad Bush 
Sheepberry 
Skull Cap 
Solomon's Seal 
Spring Beauty 
Squirrel Corn 
Tall Meadow Rue 
Toothwort 
Trilliums 
Turtlehead 
Violets 

Water Lilies 
Wild Columbine 
Wild Roses 
Wintergreen 


WILD FLOWERS WHICH CAN BE FREELY PICKED 


Asters 
Black-eyed Susan 
Blue Vervain 
Boneset 
Bouncing Bet 
Bush Clover 
Butter-and-Eggs 
Buttercups 
Chicory 
Cinquefoil 
Coltsfoot 

Cone Flower 
Daisy Fleabane 
Dandelion 

Day Lily 


Dogbane 

Everlasting 

Evening Primrose 

Goldenrods 

Heal-all 

Hound's Tongue 

Jewelweed (Touch-Me-Not) 

Joe-Pye Weed 

Milkweeds 

Mullein 

Musk Mallow 

Mustard 

Orange Hawkweed 
(Devil's Paintbrush) 

Ox-eye Daisy 
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Pokeweed 

Queen Anne's Lace 

Shepherd's Purse 

Skunk Cabbage 

Speedwell 

Stonecrop 

St. John’s Wort 

Sunflower 

Teasel 

Tick Trefoil 

Wild Morning Glory 

Winter Cress 
(Yellow Rocket) 

Witch Hazel 

Yarrow 
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Glossary 


Basal rosette—A cluster of leaves at the ground level. 

Compound leaf—Leaf composed of two or more leaflets. 

Leaflet—One part of a compound leaf. 

Opposite leaves—Two leaves occurring at the same level, one on each side 
of the stem. 

Perfect—A flower with stamens and pistil. 

Pistillate—A flower with a pistil, but no stamens. 

Ray—The outer petal-like structure in the head of the flower of many 
composites (for example, white petal-like structure of daisy). 
Spadix—A thickened, fleshy spike which bears the many tiny flowers. 

Often covered by a hood (spathe). 
Spathe—The hood covering the spadix. 
Spike—A cluster of flowers where the individual flowers do not have 
stems, but spring directly from the cluster. 
Spur—aA tubular extension of a part of the flower (for example, the petal 
of Wild Columbine). 
Staminate-—-A flower with 
stamens, but 
no pistil. 
Succulent—Juicy or fleshy. 
Toothed—With small in- 


dentations, as All the petals All the sepais 
together form 4 together form 


the edge of some = \the CoroLLa) the CALYX 
leaves. PISTIL” “STAMENS 
Tuber—A thickened under- 
ground branch 
(for example, a po- 
tato). 


AXIL OF LEAF, |f 


ROOTSTOCK 
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May Apple—Podophyllum peltatum 
white 

late April, May 

Barberry family 


Description: Six to 9 white petals 
form the ill-smelling flower. Sta- 
mens twice as many as petals. One 
5- to 9-lobed, umbrella-like leaf on 
each flowerless stem. Flower stem 
usually with two similar leaves. 
Fruit a large berry, golden-yellow 
when ripe. Height | to 114 feet. 
Location: Woods and pastures. 
Fully ripe fruit good raw, in mar- 


malade, jelly, or as juice in fruit 
drinks. Green fruit harmful. Foliage 
and rootstocks poisonous. 


Wild Columbine—Aquilegia canadensis 
red, yellow 
April - June 
Buttercup family 


ke Description: Nodding flowers with 
five red sepals. Petals yellow and 
red, projecting to the rear in a 
a prominent red spur. Numerous yel- 
low stamens, Compound leaves with 
‘ three-lobed leaflets. Height 1 to 2 

feet. 
Location: In rocky or sometimes 
sandy woods. Often on rocky cliffs 


or ledges. 

Wilts quickly when picked. Re- 
lated species are cultivated in gar- 
dens. 
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White Baneberry—Actaea alba 
white 

May, June 

Buttercup family 


Description: Four to 10 very narrow 
white petals. Three to 5 petal-like 
sepals. Numerous stamens. Com- 
pound leaves with three divisions. 
Leaflets sharply toothed. Height | 
to 2 feet. White Baneberry has 
glossy white berry with purple- 
black eye, usually borne on thick 
red stalks. Red Baneberry, Actaea 
rubra, is similar in leaf and flower 
but has cherry-red berries on slen- 
der stalks. 
Location: In woods and thickets. 
Berries of both plants are poi- 
sonous. 


Tall Field Buttercup—Ranunculus acris 
yellow 
May - August 
Buttercup family 


Description: Five yellow petals 
about twice the length of the sepals. 
Leaves with 3 to 7 main divisions 
which are somewhat further divid- 
ed. Height 2 to 3 feet. 
Location: Many species of butter- 
cups occur in New York State. This 
is the common large buttercup of 
fields, meadows, and waste places. 
Fresh leaves and tops poisonous 
to livestock. Harmless when dried, 
as in hay. Juice may produce blis- 
ters and sores on bare skin. 
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Tall Meadow Rue—Thalictrum polygamum 
white 

June - August 

Buttercup family 


Description: Flowers with 4 to 5 
white sepals. No petals. Staminate, 
pistillate, and perfect flowers on 
same or different plants. Numerous 
conspicuous stamens, Misty white 
flower clusters, often a foot long. 
Compound leaves. Height 3 to 10 
feet. 

Location: In moist meadows, 
swamps, and along stream banks. 


Hepatica—Hepatica nobilis 
white to pink to blue-lavender 
March - May 

Buttercup family 


Description: Five to 12 petal-like 
sepals of various colors. No petals. 


Three green bracts beneath sepals. 
Leaves generally with 3, sometimes 
5, lobes. Lobes blunt on tip or quite 
pointed. Flowers single on stems 
without leaves. Leaves and stems 
hairy. Height to 6 inches. 
Location: In woods. 

Extract from leaves previously 
thought to have medicinal value. 
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Musk Mallow—Malva moschata 
white or pink 

June - August 

Mallow family 


Description: Flowers white or pink 
with 5 sepals and 5 petals. Numer- 
ous stamens forming a central col- 
umn. Leaves 5 to 7 parted with 
these parts somewhat divided again. 
Crushed leaves smell of musk. Flow- 
er with slight musk odor. Height | 
to 2 feet. 
Location: In waste places and fields. 
Along roadsides and railroads. 

An escape from cultivation. Now 
frequently used in wild flower gar- 
dens for ornament. 


Pitcher Plant—Sarracenia purpurea 
deep purple 

May - August 

Pitcher Plant family 


Description: Flowers with 5 deep 
purple petals arched over a green- 
ish-yellow style. Five sepals, numer- 
ous stamens. Single flower on each 
leafless stem. Height of stem to 2 
feet. Leaves pitcher-like, inflated, 
usually filled with water and 
drowned insects. Height of leaves 


to | foot. 

Location: In bogs, marshes, wet 
places. Also on fallen logs extend- 
ing out into lakes and ponds. One 
of the few native insect-digesting 


plants. 
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Cranesbill—Geranium maculatum 
(Wild Geranium) 

rose - pink 

April - June 

Geranium family 


Description: Flowers few to several 
with 5 sepals and 5 rose-pink petals. 
‘Ten stamens. No leaves on stem be- 
low a single opposite pair with 5 


deeply cut lobes. Basal leaves simi- 


lar to those on stem but with long 
petioles. Height | to 2 feet. 
Location: In rich, moist or low 
woodlands and meadows. 

Root sometimes used in drugs. 
Seeds hurled from fruit by a sling 
method. 


Jewelweed—I mpatiens capensis 
(Spotted Touch-Me-Not) 

orange 

June - October 

Jewelweed family 


Description: Flower an orange, fun- 
nel-shaped sack-like structure with 
crimson spots. Sack terminated by a 
curved spur. Semi-succulent leaves 
oval with coarsely toothed edges, on 
long petioles. Height 2 to 5 feet. 
Pale Touch-Me-Not, Impatiens pal- 
lida, is usually somewhat larger 
than the above and has pale yellow 
flowers. 
Location: In moist places. 

Seeds expelled from fruits at ma- 
turity. Edible seeds have butternut 
flavor. 
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St. John’s Wort—Hypericum perforatum 
yellow 

June - September 

St. John’s Wort family 


Description: Five-petaled yellow 
flowers with numerous stamens in 3 
to 5 tufts, Leaves opposite, showing 
tiny dots when held to light. Usu- 
ally many flowers clustered at top of 
plant. Height | to 3 feet. 

Location: Abundant as weed in pas- 
tures, roadsides, fields and waste 


ground. 

Poisonous to livestock if eaten in 
quantity. Results in skin eruptions 
if animal is exposed to bright light, 
especially with white-skinned ani- 


mals. 


Meadow Blue Violet—Viola sororia 
violet 

April - June 

Violet family 


Description: Many species of violets 
occur in New York State. This one 
has flowers and leaves on separate 
stems. Flowers nearly equal to, or 
overtopping the leaves in height. 
Petioles and lower surface of leaves 
hairy. 
Location: Moist meadows, low 
woods, shady places. 

Violets have been used as pot- 
herbs and in salads. Some recom- 
mend using the leaves in soup. 
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Bloodroot—Sanguinaria canadensis 
white 

March - May 

BE Poppy family 


* Description: Flowers borne singly 
or rarely in pairs on separate stems. 
Two sepals that fall early. Petals 
usually 8, sometimes 12. Four of the 
petals usually somewhat larger and 
aa broader. Many stamens. Leaf 3 to 9 
lobed, usually shorter than flower 
and taller than fruit. Leaves curved 
with underside out. Height to 10 


inches. 

Location: In rich woods. 
: Red juice and rootstock poison- 
ous. Juice used by Indians to paint 
themselves and for craft work. Flow- 
ie ers close or wilt when picked. 


Dutchman's Breeches—Dicentra cucullaria 
white 

April, May 

Fumitory family 


Description: Flower white with yel- 

: low tips. Four to 10 on each stem. 

Flowers heart shaped with 2 spurs 


pointing upwards, not fragrant. 
Grayish-green leaves compound and 
finely dissected. Height to 10 inches. 
Another species, Squirrel Corn, 
Dicentra canadensis, has similar 
leaves but flowers lack spreading 
spurs. Flowers fragrant. Roots with 
little tubers like orange-yellow peas. 
Location: Both in rich woods. 
Vegetation poisonous to livestock. 
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Shepherd’s Purse—Capsella bursa-pastoris 


white 
March - December 
Mustard family 


Description: Small white petals 
about twice as long as sepals. Leaves 
small along the stem, lance-shaped, 
clasping. Basal rosette of deeply 
lobed leaves. Fruits heart-shaped; 
more conspicuous than flowers. 
Location: Roadsides, waste places, 
cultivated grounds. 

Young leaves used as greens, 
either raw or cooked. Tastier when 
blanched. Seeds ground into meal 
by Indians. Name from shape of 
fruits. 


Winter Cress—Barbarea vulgaris 
(Yellow Rocket) 

yellow 

April - June 

Mustard family 


Description: Showy clusters of yel- 
low flowers to 14 inch broad termi- 
nating a single stem. Four promi- 
nent stamens, 2 hidden short sta- 
mens. Basal leaves petioled with | 
to 4 pairs of lobes. Upper leaves 
small without petioles. Height | to 
2 feet. Naturalized from Europe. 
Location: Weed in waste places, 
gardens, fields, roadsides. Serious 
weed of cultivated fields. 
Excellent cooked greens from first 
basal rosettes. These can be found 
from January on. Also used in sal- 
ads, but bitter. Cultivated in Eu- 
rope for use as potherb. 
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Bouncing Bet—Saponaria officinalis 
white or pink 

July - September 

Pink family 


Description: Showy flowers with 5, 
sometimes 10 petals. Sepals 5, unit- 
ed in a tube. Ten stamens. Two 
styles. Leaves opposite, entire, 3 to 
5 ribbed, joined to opposite leaf at 
base, on stout stems. Height | to 2 
feet. 

Location: Roadsides and waste 
places. 

Originally grown in gardens. 
Juice of roots, stems, and leaves, 
containing saponin, used as soap by 
early settlers. Roots occasionally 
used in medicine. 


Spring Beauty—Claytonia virginica 
pink or white 

March - May 

Portulaca family 


Description: Five delicate pink or 
white petals with dark pink veins. 
Two sepals, 5 stamens. Upper pair 
of leaves opposite, located near mid- 
dle of stem. All leaves grass-like, to 7 
inches long. Height 6 to 12 inches. 
Location: In moist woods. 

Young plants can be used as pot- 
herbs. Flowers wilt quickly when 
picked. 
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Indian Pipe—Monotropa uniflora 
white or pinkish 

June - August 

Heath family 


Description: Flowers nodding on 
waxy white stems with small scales 
in place of leaves. Flower becomes 
upright at maturity. Plant blackens 
with age and when picked. Height 
to 9 inches. 
Location: In rich moist woods. 
Lives as a parasite on roots and 
decayed vegetable material with the 
help of fungi that substitute for a 
root system. 


Trailing Arbutus—Epigaea repens 
white or pink 

April, May 

Heath family 


Description: Five-petaled fragrant 
flowers in crowded spikes from trail- 
ing woody stems. Five sepals, 10 sta- 
mens. Leaves alternate, evergreen, 
leathery. Protected by law in New 
York State. 

Location: Sandy or rocky woods and 
hillsides. 

Slow growing. Flowering sprigs 
cannot be picked without serious 
damage to the plant. Patches can be 
quickly exterminated by picking. 
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Wintergreen—Gaultheria procumbens 
white 


July, August 
Heath family 


Description: Waxy, white flowers 
with 5 rounded lobes, nodding be- 
neath the evergreen leaves. Leaves 
thick, hard, shiny dark green, except 
when very young. Height 2 to 6 
inches. Fruit a bright red berry. 
Location: In woods, especially with 
evergreens, and in clearings. 
Young leaves and berries eaten by 
children. Berries sometimes used in 
pies. Mature leaves used to make 
tea. Wintergreen oil is derived from 
the Black Birch tree, not from this 
plant. 


Milkweed—Ascle pias syriaca 
Greenish-purple 

June - August 

Milkweed family 


Description: Five-parted corolla 
turned back when in full bloom, ex- 
posing 5 small horn-like parts. Flow- 


ers in large clusters from axils of 
leaves. Leaves opposite, slightly 
hairy on the lower surface, to 9 
inches long. Fruit pod contains 
seeds with long silky hairs. Height 
3 to 5 feet. 
Location: In fields and waste places. 
Young shoots and leaves may be 
cooked as green vegetable. Young 
seed pods can be boiled and eaten. 
A brown sugar can be made from 
flowers. Plant fiber sometimes used 
in paper making and in weaving 
some muslins. 
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Wild Morning Glory—Convolvulus sepium 
white to pink 
May - September 
Morning Glory family 


Description: Funnel-shaped flowers 
to 2 inches long. Borne singly on 
stalks about 2 inches long. Triangu- 
lar or arrow-shaped, gray-green 
leaves on long trailing or climbing 
stems. Vine to 10 feet long. 
Location: Roadsides, fields, and 
thickets. 

Flowers usually close before 
noon. Can be a serious weed. 


Mullein—Verbascum thapsus 
yellow 

June - September 

Figwort family 


Description: Five-lobed flowers scat- 
tered on a thick, long spike termi- 


nating the plant. Leaves continuing 


downward on stem below where 
first attached. Basal rosette of large, 
petioled, thick-velvety leaves. Entire 
plant gray-woolly. Height 2 to 6 
feet. 
Location: In fields and waste places. 
Leaves shelter hibernating in- 
sects. Grazing animals usually do 
not eat leaves because of rough 


hairs. 
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Butter-and-Eggs—Linaria vulgaris 
yellow and orange 

July - October 

Figwort family 


Description: Yellow flowers 2-lipped 
(like snapdragons) with large 
orange area on 3-lobed lower lip. 
Four stamens. Many flowers in each 
spike. Leaves numerous, pale-green, 
narrow to 114 inches long. Height 
1 to % feet. Often growing in col- 
onies. 
Location: In fields, waste places, 
roadsides, city lots. 

Not eaten by cattle because of 
unpleasant taste and odor. 


Blue Vervain—Verbena hastata 
blue 

July - September 

Vervain family 

Description: Small flowers nu- 
merous, pencil-like spikes, blooming 
a few at a time from bottom of spike 


upward. Leaves opposite, coarsely 


toothed, rough-surfaced. Height 1 
to 4 feet. 
Location: In moist fields, meadows, 
waste places along shores. 

Seeds have been roasted, ground, 
and used for meal. 
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Heal-all—Prunella vulgaris 
purple 

May - September 

Mint family 


Description: Small, 2-lipped, hood- 
ed flowers borne in short thick 
spikes at ends of branches. Leaves 
opposite, somewhat toothed. The 
stout, square stem is upright or 
sprawling. Height to 2 feet. Plant 
can be quite variable. 
Location: In roadsides, fields, 
woods, waste places. 

Formerly considered to have me- 
dicinal value. 


Dwarf Rose—Rosa carolina 
pink 

June, July 

Rose family 


Description: Flowers with 5 pink 
petals and 5 green sepals. Sepals 
falling before fruit ripens. Many 
yellow stamens and pistils. Flowers 
mostly solitary. Leaves compound 
with 5 to 9 leaflets. Each leaflet has 
5 to 15 teeth on each edge of its 
upper half. Canes low and rather 
straight. Prickles slender and 
straight. Fruit red; a rose hip. 
Height to 3 feet. 

Location: In sandy, dry or rocky 
soil. Often in thickets and along 
roadsides. 

Many wild and cultivated roses 
are found in this state. The rose is 
the state flower, selected by school 
children in 1891. Fleshy fruits used 
for jelly, especially if collected after 
frost. 
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purple 
July - September 
Loosestrife family 


Description: Flowers with long, 
purple petals, growing in circles on 
spikes terminating the stout stem. 
Leaves without petioles, opposite or 
in circles, heart-shaped at base. 
Eight to 12 stamens and styles in 3 
different lengths. Height to 3 feet. 
Location: Found in marshes, along 
shores, in swamps, and wet mead- 
ows, often in great numbers. 


yellow 
July - October 
Evening Primrose family 


Description: Flowers with 4 yellow 
petals. Four sepals, turned back at 
end of long tube. Eight stamens. 
Flowers usually open just before 
sundown. Fruit brown, four-parted. 
Leaves various, toothed or toothless, 
lance-shaped or broad, without 
hairs or somewhat hairy. Height 1 
to 6 feet. 
Location: Dry soil in fields, road- 
sides, waste places, open woods. 
Taproot boiled and eaten as vege- 
table. Young leaves edible when 
blanched for salad. 


Purple Loosestrife—Lythrum salicaria 


Evening Primrose—Oenothera biennis 
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Queen Anne’s Lace—Daucus carota 
white 

June - September 

Parsley family 


Description: Tiny white flowers in 
flat-topped clusters. Often a purple 
or blackish floret in the center ol 
the cluster. Leaves compound, fine- 
ly dissected, yellowish-green. Height 
2 to 3 feet. Flower head curls up 
when aged. 
Location: In fields and waste places. 
Cultivated carrot developed from 
this weed. Sometimes a serious prob- 
lem as a weed. 


Partridge Berry—Mitchella repens 
white 

May - July 
Madder family 


Description: Flowers white, in pairs, 
united at the base. Commonly 4- 
lobed but varying. One flower has 
long stamens and a short style. The 
other flower has a long style and 
short stamens. Evergreen leaves op- 
posite, somewhat heart-shaped, 
shining, dark green. Leaves borne 
on trailing vines. Fruit a red twin 
berry. One fruit formed from each 
pair of flowers. 

Location: In woods. 

Edible berry. 
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Teasel—Dipsacus sylvestris 
purple 

July - September 

Teasel family 


Description: Small, 4-lobed purple 
flowers in cone-shaped heads with 
noticeable bristles. Leaves opposite, 
joined at base, toothed; their mar- 
gins often prickly. Stems stout with 
many prickles towards the top. 
Height to 5 feet. 
Location: Roadsides, waste places. 
Dried flower head used in winter 


bouquets. 


Joe-Pye Weed—Eupatorium maculatum, Eupatorium purpureum 


purple 

July - September 

Composite family 

Description: Flowers small, purple, 
without rays; few to many on each 
head. Heads in terminal clusters. 
Leaves in whorls of 3 to 6 at inter- 


vals on the stout stem. Height 3 to 
12 feet. 
Location: In moist places, thickets 
and open woods. 

Roots formerly used in medicines. 
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Boneset—Eupatorium perfoliatum 
white 

July - October 

Composite family 


Description: Small white flowers 
without rays. Heads in terminal 
clusters. Leaves opposite, joined so 
that stem appears to pierce them. 
Stem and leaves hairy. Height 2 to 
5 feet. 
Location: In moist or wet places. 
A bitter tea can be made from the 
dried leaves and flowering tops. 
Served cold, it is reported to act as 
a stimulant in small doses and as a 


laxative in large doses. Taken hot, 
it is used for colds and sore throats. 


Lance-leaved Goldenrod—Solidago graminifolia 
yellow 

August - October 

Composite family 


Description: Many species of gold- 
enrod occur in New York State in 
autumn. This one has tiny yellow 
flowers in small, flat-topped heads, 
with many heads per stem. Flower 
clusters are greenish-yellow in ap- 
pearance, and are not showy. Leaves 
small, without teeth, narrow, with 3 
to 5 parallel-looking veins. Height 2 
to 4 feet. 

Location: In moist soil in open 
places, along roadsides. 

Although many people believe 
this plant causes hay fever, it rarely 
does because its sticky pollen sel- 
dom gets into the air. 
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New England Aster—Aster novae-angliae 
purple 

August - October 

Composite family 


Description: Many kinds of asters 
are found in New York State in 
autumn. This one has heads of flow- 
ers with numerous, narrow purple 
rays surrounding the yellow flowers 
in the center. Heads form large 
showy clusters at tips of branches. 
Leaves hairy, thin, toothless, of dry- 
ish texture, clasping the stout, 
rough stem. Height 2 to 8 feet. 
Location: In moist or dry roadsides, 
fields, waste places, borders of 
woods and swamps. 

A cultivated garden flower in 
Europe. 


Daisy Fleabane—Erigeron annuus 
white or purplish 

June - October 

Composite family 


Description: Flower heads with nu- 
merous white rays surrounding 
yellow-green center. Head diameter 
about 14 inch. The green leaf-like 
structures beneath head are all ap- 
proximately the same length (in 
asters, they are various lengths). At 
base of stem, leaves are coarsely 
toothed, petioled, and broad. 
Leaves usually without petioles, 


practically toothless, and narrower 
at top of the stem. Height | to 5 


feet. 

Location: In fields, waste places. 
Supposedly once kept in the 

house to drive away fleas. 
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Yarrow—Achillea millefolium 
white 

June - October 

Composite family 


Description: Heads of flowers with 
| to 6 small white rays surrounding 
yellow flowers in center. Center 
flowers eventually turn brown. 
Head diameter to 14 inch forming 
small, flat-topped clusters. Many 
finely-dissected, lacey, aromatic, 
gravish-green leaves on each stem. 
Height to 2 feet. 

Location: In waste places, roadsides, 
and fields. 

Bitter tonic made by pouring 
boiling water over dried plant. Sup- 
posedly used by Achilles to cure 
Myrmidon’s wounds at the siege of 


Troy. 


Coltsfoot—T ussilago farfara 
yellow 

April - June 

Composite family 


Description: Each flower on a sin 
gle, hairy, leafless, scaly-bracted 
stalk. No leaves present at time of 
blooming. Flower about 114 inches 
in diameter, resembling a dande- 
lion. Leaves long-stalked, hairy on 
under surface, broad, with shallow 
lobes, appearing later in the season. 
Height of flower stem to 15 inches. 
Location: On moist banks, rail- 
roads, and roadsides. 

Makes delicious candy, “coltsfoot 
candy,” which is considered helpful 
to the respiratory system. Sometimes 
used in cough medicine. One of the 
first flowers found in the spring. 
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Orange Hawkweed—Hieracium aurantiacum 
(Devil's Paintbrush) 

orange - red 

June - September 

Composite family 


Description: Flower heads to an 
inch in diameter with bright 
orange-red rays slightly fringed at 
ends. Several heads terminate each 
hairy stem. Most of the blunt, veiny, 
hairy leaves grow in a basal rosette. 
Height to 114 feet. 
Location: In fields, clearings, road- 
sides. 

Often considered a sign of poor 


soil. 


Chicory—Cichorium intybus 
blue 

July - October 

Composite family 


Description: Flower head diameter 
to 11% inches with bright blue rays. 
Heads borne in axils of tiny upper 
leaves. Leaves partly clasping, 


coarsely toothed, lower ones to 6 
inches long. Stems hollow, much 
branched. Height | to 4 feet. 


Location: In fields, waste places, 


roadsides. 

Cultivated in Europe. Leaves and 
root used as forage for cattle and 
sheep. Young leaves used for pot 
herb and salad. Roots dried and 
ground, used as coffee substitute 
and coffee adulterant. 
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Jack-in-the-Pulpit—Arisaema triphyllum 
green, brown, purple 
May - July 
Arum family 


Description: Flowers in a yellow 
spike (spadix) covered by green, 
green and brown striped, or brown 
hood (spathe). This gives the com- 
mon name Jack-in-the-Pulpit. One 
or two long-stemmed, deeply 3-part- 
ed leaves overtopping hooded flow- 
er. Fruit a cluster of berries, first 
green, turning scarlet red in fall. 
Height to 3 feet. 

Location: In wet woods and 
thickets. 

Bulb edible when dried, ground, 
and cooked. Once a source of flour 
for Indians. Extremely stinging and 
burning if eaten fresh. 


Skunk Cabbage—Symplocarpus foetidus 
green, purple-brown 
February - April 
Arum family 


Description: Flowers, each with 


both stamens and pistils, on stout 
spike (spadix) enclosed in green and 
purple-brown hood (spathe). Large, 
cabbage-like leaves appearing after 
the flowers. Leaves have definite 
skunk odor when crushed. Height 
of leaves, 1 to 3 feet. 

Location: In wet places, swamps, 
woods, along brooks. 

Roots supposedly a source of 
bread for Indians. Require long 
drying for this use. The extremely 
early flowers may cause holes in 
snow or ice. 
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Day Lily—Hemerocallis fulva 
Tawny orange 

June - August 

Lily family 


Description: Three to 15 flowers, 
each with 6 tawny-orange parts, 
borne at top of tall stem. A few 
flowers open at a time, each lasting 
about a day. Leaves basal, angled, 
not overshadowing flowers. Height 
2 to 5 feet. 

Location: In old yards, roadsides, 
stream banks. 

An escape from cultivation. A 
pest in some areas. Fully grown 
buds or freshly expanded flowers 
can be prepared like fritters. Dried 


flower parts good in soups. 


Dogtooth Violet—Erythronium americanum 
(Adder’s Tongue) 

yellow 

April - June 

Lily family 


Description: Nodding flowers with 
6 yellow parts, sometimes tinged 


with purple. One flower per stem. 
Six stamens. Mature plant with 2 
leaves mottled with purple. Height 
to 10 inches. 

Location: In moist woods and thick- 
ets. 


Requires 7 years to produce a 
flower when plant is started from 
seed. Leaves occasionally used as a 
potherb. Bulbs can be eaten but 
should be dug for emergency use 


only because they grow so slowly. 
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False Solomon’s Seal—Smilacina racemosa 
white 

May, June 

Lily family 


Description: Tiny white flowers 
borne at end of angled, arching 
stem. (Note that in Solomon’s Seal, 
which it closely resembles, the flow- 
ers are arranged along the stem). 
Numerous oval, pointed, conspic- 
uously parallel-veined leaves ar- 
ranged along stem. Fruit a berry; 
red, dotted with purple when ripe. 
Height to 3 feet. 
Location: In moist woods and 
clearings. 

Rootstock used as potatoes or for 
pickles. Young shoots as green vege- 
table. Berries somewhat palatable, 


but cathartic. 


Solomon’s Seal—Polygonatum biflorum 
pale green 

May - July 

Lily family 


Description: Six-lobed pendulous 
flowers borne in groups of | to 5 on 


underside of stem. Leaves to 4 


inches long, oval, pointed, many- 


ribbed, arranged along erect or 
arching stem. Fruit a dark blue 
berry. Height to over 4 feet. 
Location: In woods and thickets. 
In spring, the tender plant can be 
boiled and served like asparagus. 
Indians ate starchy root. Bread can 


be made from dried roots. 
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White Trillium—Trillium grandiflorum 


white 
April - June 
Lily family 


Description: Three waxy-white pet- 
als longer than the 3 green sepals. 
Petals turning pink when aged. Six 
stamens. Flower on stalk arising 
from a whorl of 3 leaves, each point- 
ed at base. Height to 114 feet. Red 
Trillium, Trillium erectum, has a 
red flower and offensive odor. Paint- 
ed Trillium, Trillium undulatum, 
has a red and white flower. 
Location: In rich woods and thick- 
ets. 

Leaves and stem used as greens 
when cooked. Use for emergency 
food only. Unlike most flowers, pet- 
als continue to elongate as long as 


flower is open. 


Stemless Lady's Slipper—Cypripedium acaule 


(Moccasin Flower) 
pink or white 
May, June 
Orchid family 


Description: Flower with pink or 
sometimes white inflated lip, green- 
ish-brown sepals and petals. One 
flower on top of tall stem. Leaves 
basal, 2 to 8 inches long. Height of 
stem to 2 feet. 
Location: In sandy or rocky, usually 
somewhat acid woods. 

All Lady's Slippers protected by 
law in New York State. 
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A Selected Bibliography 


Books for Beginners 


1. Gottscho, Samuel. The Pocket Guide to Wild Flowers. Pocket Books, Inc., New 
York. 1951. 225 illustrations. Flowers classified by color. For small children. 

2. Zim, Herbert S. and Martin, A. C. Flowers. Simon and Schuster, Inc., New 
York. 1950. 134 color illustrations. One of Golden Nature Guides. Flowers 
classified by color. 

3. Kieran, John. Introduction to Wild Flowers. Hanover House, Garden City, New 
York. 1952. Flowers classified by time of blossoming. ; 


Books for Intermediates 


1. Gleason, Henry A. Plants of the Vicinity of New York. The New York Botanical 
Garden, Bronx Park, New York 58, New York. 1947. A key to the plants within 
200 miles of New York City. Used with Mathews’ book for descriptions and draw 
ings, this book can be helpful in learning how to key well. 

2. Mathews, F. Schuyler. American Wild Flowers. Revised by Norman Taylor. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 1955. Well-illustrated. An excellent field-guide. 

8. Moldenke, Harold N. American Wild Flowers. D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 

New York. 1949. Covers the United States, Newfoundland, Alaska, and Canada. 

Arranged by related families in a running account. Useful for people who travel 

a lot. 


Special Books 
1. Hylander, C. J. Wild Flower Book. Macmillan Company. 1954. 500 colored 
figures. 

2. Walcott, M. V. and Platt, D. F. Wild Flowers of America. Ed. by H. W. 
Rickett. Crown Publishers, New York. 1953. 400 colored plates. 

. House, Homer. Wild Flowers of New York. The MacMillan Company, New 
York. 1934. Now found only in libraries and through second-hand book dealers. 
Many beautiful colored plates. 


Books for Experts 
1. Gleason, Henry A. The New Britton and Brown Illustrated Flora of the North. 
eastern United States and Adjacent Canada. Volumes 1, 2, and 3. New York 
Rotanical Garden. 1952. Standard reference book. 
. Fernald, Merritt L. Gray’s Manual of Botany. 8th edition. American Book 
Company, New York. 1950. Standard reference book. 
%. Bailey, L. H. Manual of Cultivated Plants. Revised edition. Macmillan Com 
pany, New York. 1949. Standard reference for cultivated plants. 
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